CHAPTER   XII

CONCLUSION

THERE is a free will for nations, and peoples, like individuals, build
their own lives. France will be tomorrow what she chooses to
be. But this freedom is exercised within the range of certain limits
defined by what has gone before and by the means at hand. History does
not ascertain the future; it studies the past and describes the hereditary
factors at work. ' What do I care whether John the Fearless passed this
way/ a physicist once said, 'since he will never pass here again? . . .*
But his progeny will pass, and will find here the same earth, the same
climate, the same national behaviour. Because France happens to lie at
the western extremity of the European continent, she has throughout her
history been threatened and invaded, and from this has sprung her desire
for a strong authority, which she found first within the framework of
the Roman Empire, found anew in Charlemagne, in Louis XTV, in
Bonaparte, and which the prefects of the Third Republic gave her as had
the intendants of the Old Regime. Because France dwelt on the fringe of
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic worlds, of the Latin and the Ger-
manic civilizations, she has, all through her national existence, had to
adapt herself and work out new ways. Chivalry, c'ourtcsy, romantic
love, Chartres and Versailles are French creations the influence of which
has been universal.

Although England's neighbour and coeval, France has load a wholly
different history. The English monarchy, established by conquest in 1066,
was able very shortly to grant local freedoms; the French monarchy, at
first infinitely precarious, had to build France bit by bit and had to
struggle against local tyrannies. From this arose the French movement
towards absolute monarchy. The double danger created by a girdle of
external enemies and by feudalism at home made the French tolerant of
centralized power; they long ago granted it permanent taxes; only at
a very late date did they demand a representation, which the English had
enjoyed ever since Magna Carta. One of the first results of this centraliza-
tion was the creation of a deep gap between the masses and an absentee
select few, and from this came the Revolution's violence, bloody memories
and, during the last hundred and fifty years, the great difficulty in achiev-
ing the country's unity, except in times of national peril. A second conse-
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